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THE PILGRIN’s STORY. 


¥rof Mrs. Robinson’s Vanienza. 


MY eyes first 6pened to the vicissitudes of 


- Jife, in the city of Avignon. My farher wasa 


néral in the French service ; and my mo- 


thet the only offspring of her rioble but in- 


@igent pareirts. | 
- terested affection, and as their happiness cen- 


They were united by disin- 


teréd ih each other, they were above the envy 
or the malice of matkind. My father's for- 
tune, tliough not competent to procure the 
fuxtifies of the world was, by my mother’s 


- €conomy and exemplary prudence, sufficient 


for the ehjoyment of every comfort. | 


“] was the otly fruit of their unsullied at- 


tachment. My amiable mother survived but 
afew mintites after she gave me being. She 
émbraced ime, and:clasping me to her bosom, 


tésigtiéd Hef Soul to endless happiness: But, 


alas! hér helpless offspring was reserved to 
Struggte throtgh a wilderness of woe, the 
destined victim of relentless sorrow. 

“ My father, whdsé proféssions called him 
from Avignon when I was scarcely three years 
old, committing the care of my education to 
thé Abbé de Versac, a distant relation of my 
mothér. Pe Was a man celebratéd for his 
profound erudition and talents? He instructed 
my young mind in alf the elegant acquire- 
ments of a scholaf and a gentleman. The 


‘Jabours of his ‘atyxious ours were repaid by 


my closé appfication to the precepts he wish- 
edtoimeutcate.-. -  - 7 
My learned atid enlightened tutor, was a 


‘cynic in thought, @ philanthropist in principle ; 


his soul Was replete with all thé sublime sen- 


‘gations of piety and generosity ; he considered 


flattery as a baleful weed, upon which fools 
thrive and wise nen sickén. He laughed at 
thie wrétched arrogance, too often the associ- 
até of wealth, and cofsidered the man, born 
to an exalted rank in life, as one, afflicted with 


‘ah incurable diséase, that infected all who ap- 


proachéd him with thé poison of duplicity. 

“ What, bas he often said, can be a more 
Miserable situation thar ofthat man who at the 
first dawn of reason, finds himself surrounded 
by sldves, subsérvient to his caprices, com- 
merndin# his folllés, concealing his imperfec- 
tions, ahd impregnating his docile mind with 
the absurd idea, that because he is highly‘born 
he is virtuously supreme! The poor unpro- 
tected mechanic, toils on from youth to age 
With industry and humility for his only asso- 
ciates ; he dréads a deviation from the path of 
Yreétitude, because he knows no title but his 
‘good name’; he is taught to examine his own 
heart and correct his errors ; because he moves 
‘in a spheré, Where truth is not hoodwinked by 
interest, ot fulsome applause extorted from 
the trembling torigue of fear. al 

“ He has no efminéd robe to guard bim 
fromi réproach, no dazzling mask to hide hiyy 
from the prying eye of justice; he cannot, 


lke’ the’ possessor of worldly power, laugh at 


att 








the pointing finger of scorn, and trample on 
the vassal, whom nature formed his equ.l! 
‘«‘ Know, said he, my little pupil, you are born 
the proudest work of your Creator! He has 
‘given you faculties to support the digniiy of 
your birthright, and intrepidity of.soul, to stem 
the overflowing torrents of insolent oppression. 
Look to yourself for superiority, aud from 
every example of fallen depravity, extract a 
lesson of morality. Flatter notthe weaknesses 
of the base and degraded, neither meanly with- 
hold the tribute of applause, where the per- 
fections of the heart demand it of you; above 
all, remember you are a human being ! endow- 
ed with intellects, and placed in a garden of 
luxuriant blessing» that only require your 
hand to cultivate them for your use and 
pleasure.” 

“ Such were the precepts of Abbe de Ver- 
sac ; my obséryations througlva life of perplex- 
ing vicissitudes, bave invariably convinced me 
of their truth and propriety. . 

“At the age of seventeen I had acquired a 
competent knowledge of the classics, aud had 
already composed many successful pieces in 
imitation, of the Greek and Latin poets. The 
rocks of Vaucluse, consecrated by the inspira- 
tion of the Muses had often echoed with the 
matin song, and the celestial form of the im- 
mortal Laura, frequently blessed in visionary 
dreams the slumbers of the evening ! 

“J felt rapt, inspired, as I traversed the 
deep valley, or mused, beneath the laurelled 
bower, dedicated to love and virtue! I wan- 
dered on the margin of the shallow. rivulets 
that were once dear to the faithful Petrarch: 
their murmurs soothed my pensive heart; and 
as I dropped a tear on their bubling surface, 
I experienced the conscious delight of having 
paid the tender tribute due to his memory and 
his sorrows! Often did I cast my listless form 
upon the sod made sacred by the footsteps of 
the wandering lover. These were my happy 
moments—transient indeed they were, tor 
they now almost appear to be the phantoms of 
a bewildered fancy: The subduing hand of 
misery has nearly erased the very shadows of 
my early hours ; the bright delusions of youth’s 
glowing day are sunk in cold oblivion, as the 
glorious sua sets in the border of the dark and 
troubled ocean! 

Filled with romantic inspiration, my mind 
was softened like the tempered wax, and ready 
to receive the tenderest impressions. 

“ In the vicinity of Avignon, beneath the 
shades of an embowering wood, devotion had 
long performed her sacred orison at the mon- 
astry of Saint Teresa; the lofty walls were in- 
accessible excepton the fifteenth of June; 
when at the celebration of the Fete de Dieu 
the gates were thrown open, and every eye 
was permitted to view the solemn ceremony, 
of the high mass... 

« .Quriosity more -than zealy led me to be a 
spectator: The holy sisters arranged in the 
chapel of the convent, sung their choral an- 
thems; replete with seraphic harmony; the 
vaulted arches repeated the thrilling sounds, 








around a thousand quivering tapers. 


while the fumes of heaven!y incense curled 
Amoug 
the vestals, my vety sense was fascinated by 
one, whose beauty far surpassed all | had yet 
conceived of mortal women! A sweet melan- 
choly gave inexpressible softness to features 
exquisitely regular, and the meek blush of 
unatiected modesty heightened a complexion 
beauteous and glowing as the rays of morning. 
Her age pronounced her but lately initiated in 
holy duties, and her every look declared she 
was formed for that world trom which she 
was secluded, in the deep and cheerless gloom 
of monastic aputhy. I gazed upon her with a 
devotion more warm, more chaste, than even 
piety itsclf could have suggested. Her eye 
encountered mine. I fancied a thousand 
childish things; my earnest attention seemed 
to perplex her; the crucifix fell from her 
trembling hand; she rose and left the chapel. 

“TI returned to Avignon. The image of 
this pearless angel never forsook me; 1 be- 
held her in my midnight slumbers ; her voice 
vibrated on my enraptured ear, and awoke me 
to all thie agonies of despair. Often did I 
wandcr, when the sun sunk beneath the hori- 
zon, to watch its last beams that illuminated 
the vances of her lonely habitation. Often did 
I listen whole hours beneath the hated waiis 
that enclosed the treasure of my soul, to catch 
the distant and imperfect sounds of the holy 
evening song. I tancied I could distinguish 
her voice from évery other, and my heart 
panted sadly responsive to every swelling note. 

“ | remained several months in this state of 
perfect wretchedneéss, when an accident open- 
ed to my distracted mind a gleam of transitory 
comfort. The§Abbe de Versac, disgusted 
with the depr of mankind, having entered 
into the most@igid state of holy bondage, was 
frequently @mployed inthe pious office of con- 
fessor of the Nuns of Saint Teresa A sudden 
indisposition ,prevented his usual attendance, 
I embraced the opportunity that presented it- 
self; and, in the habit of a monk, bore to the 
abbess of the convent, a letter containing a 
spacious recommendation of myself, deputing 
me as worthy of the sacred confidence. I was 
readily admitted into the cell of ghostly admo- 
nition, and fortune directed the heavenly Lou- 
isa to the footstool of contrition ! 

“The purity of her life scarcely feft her a 
single error toacknowledge; my penance was 
as gentle as her soul was spotless: 1 requested 
her to peruse a lesson I had written for her, 
and abide by the injunctions it contained ; she 
thanked me, then with the voice of meekness 
and humility, implored my benediction, and 
departed. , 

“ My safety required that I should instantly 
withdraw from the sacred walls, lest the im- 
position should be detected, and at once des- 
troy my reputation and my hopes. The trans- 
action was soon made public, and I frequently 
heard eternal vengeance denounced against 
the daring perpetrator of so vile a fraud. The 
abbess offered an immense reward for appre- 
hending the sacrilegious hypocrite, and eye 
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tongue united t6 condemn me. My letter ac- 
quainted her of my name, quality, and fortune ; 
which, by my father’s death, was not inconsi- 
derable : implore her compassion for my suf- 
ferings, and earnestly requested her decisive 
answer. I told her, inthe language of despair 
that nothing should induce me to survive bet 
resentment, and concluded my frantic praver 
by informing her that I should watch ten suc- 
cessive nights beneath the walls that immured 
her, to receive the fiat of my irrecoverable 
destiny. 

“ At the twilight hour of the sefenth day, 
when every breeze was bushed, and nature 
seemed to pause in melancholy silence, mu- 
sing beneath the trees that encircled the pri- 
son of my idol, my ear was suddenly enchanted 
by the melody of a female voice. I drew near 
to the spot from whence the sound proceeded, 
and distinctly beard the words of her consplaint, 
they pierced my very heart—attuning every 
hear! to sympathetic pity 

* Elvira hinted a wish that he would endea- 
vour to recollect them; he complied with 
her desire, and thus began : 


“ Within this dear and silent gloom, 
The lost Louisa pines unknown ; 
Fate shrouds her in a living tomb, 
And heaven relentless hears her groan : 
Yet midst the murky shades of woe, 
The tear of fond regret shall flow. 


“ Yon lofty wall that mocks my grief, 
Still echoes with my ev’ning prayer ; 
Thé gale that fans the trembling leaf, 
Shall waft it through the realms of air. 
Tili prostrate at the throne of heaven, 
Unpitied love shall be forgiven ! 


* Or if to endless sorrow born— 
If doomed to fade a victim here ; 
Siill pining, friendiess, and forlorn, 
Ab! let religion drop one tear ; 
Like holy incense shall it prove, 

To heal the wounds of hopeless love. 


Ye black’ning clouds that sail along, 
Oh, hide me in your shade profound, 
Ye whispering breezes, catch my song, 
And bare it to the woods around ! 
Perchance some hapless Vetrarch’s feet 
May wander near this dread getreet. 


** Ah ! tell him love’s delieisus strain 
No raptures yields, no joy inspires 
Where cold religion’s icy cham 
Has long subdued its quivering fites, 
No ray of comfort gilds the gioom, 
That makes the hapless vestal’s tomb. 


“ The ruby gem within my breast 
Now faintly glows with vital heat ; 
Each warring passion sinks to rest, 

My freezing pulses slowly beat, 
Soon shall those languid eye lids close, 
And death’s stern mandate seal my woes. 


“* Then, when the virgin’s matin song, 
Shall midst the vaulted roof resound, 
Haply the tuneful seraph throng 
Shall whisper gentle pity round ; 

While virtue, sighing o’er my bier 
Shall drop unseen—a sainted tear ! 
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GRATITUDE. 


FRANCIS Frescobald, a Florentine mer- 
chast, had a plentiful fortune,of which he was 


liberal to all in necessity. One day, a young 
stranger applied to him for charity. Fresco- 
bald asked him “ who he was, and of what 
country 2?” Lam (auswered he) a native of 
England; my name is Thomas Cromwell, and 
my father-in-law is a poor sheer-man. I left 
my country to stek my fortune; came with 








the French army that was routed at Gatylian, 
where | was a page to a foot officer, and car- 
ried his pike and burgonet.”’ Frescobaid, com- 
misserating his necessities, clothed him gen- 
teely; took him into his house ’till he recover- 
ed strength by better diet; and, at his taking 
leave, mountéd him on a good horse with 16 
ducats of gold in his pocket. Cromwell re- 
turned to England, where he got into the ser- 
vice of Cardinal Woolsey ; and, after his death, 
he worked himself so effectually into the favor 
of Henry the 8th, that he miade him a Baron, 
Viscount, Earl of Essex, and at last, Lord High 
Chanccilor. Mean time Frescobald, by re- 
peated losses was redaced to poverty; and, 
some English merchants being indebted to 
him in the sum of 15,000 ducats, he came to 
London to procure payment. In pursuance of 
this affair, he fortunately met with the Lord 
Chancellor as he was riding to court; who, 
immediately alighted, embraced him, and asked 


.ifhe was not segnior Francis Frescobald?“ Yes 


sir, said he, and your most humble servant.’’ 
«© My servant, said the Chancellor, no, you are 
my special friend that relieved me in my wants, 
laid the foundation of my greatness, and, as 
such I receive you ; and since the affairs of my 
sovereign will not permit a longer conference 
I beg you will oblige me this day with your 
company at my bouse to dinner with me.”— 
Frescobald was astonished who this great man 
should be that acknowledged such obligations ; 
but recollecting his voice, his mein, and car- 
riage, he concludes it to be Cromwell; and, 
therefore went to his house. His lordship came 
soon after, and, taking his friend by the hand, 
turns to the lord high admiral and other no- 
blemen, saying “ thisis the gentleman who first 
contributed to my advancement.” He then 
told them the whole story; led them into the 
dining room, and placed him next to himself at 
table. The company being gone, the Chan- 
cellor asked him-what affairs had brought him 
to England ? Frescobald gave him the true 
state of his circumstances ; to which Crom- 
well replied, “ I am sorry for your misfore 
tuncs, and I will make them as easy to you as 
I can ; butas men ought to be just before they 
are kind, it is fit I should repay the debt I 
owe you.” Then leading him into his closet, 
he first took out 16 ducats, and, delivering 
them to Frescobald, he suid, * My friend, here 
is the money you lent me at Florence, with 
ten pieces you laid out for my apparel and ten 
more for my horse ; but as you might have 
made advantage of this money in trade, take 
these four bags, in each of which are 400 du- 
cats"’ He next caused him to give him the 
names of his debtors, and the sums they owed ; 
which he transmitted to one of his seryants, 
with acharge to find them out, and oblige them 
to pay him within. a certain day, under the 
penalty of his displeasure, which accordingly 
was paid. All this time segnior Frescobald 
was entertained in the Chancellor's house, who 
proposed to him to continue in England ; and 
offered him the loan of 60,000 ducats, for four 
years, if he would trade there ; but he desired 
to return to Florence ; which he did, with ex- 
traordinary favors from Cromwell. 

PEOPLE may talk what they will of sound 
reasoning and sound sense; without the graces 
and ornaments of language, they will neither 
please nor persuade. In common discourse, 
even trifles elegantly expressed will be better 
received than the best arguments, homespun 
and unadorned. 








a 
From the Casket. 


ESSAY. . 


‘* See where surly Winter passes off 
*“* Far to the North, and calls his ruffiian blasts i« 
THOMSON, 


A STEDFAST admirer of the revolutions 
in nature, the approach of each variegated 
change renews sensations and enjoyments 
which it bas been my peculiar ambition te 
cherish and augment. Indulging in my fa- 
vuurite propensity a few evenings; past, I wane 
dered a short distance into the circumjacent 
environs of our city. The evening was par. 
ticularly pleasant for the season—I had select. 
ed Thomson for my companion, and havin 
opened upon the passage which heads this 
essay, Was tracing his progress of the “ infant 
year,” in-a pensiveness of pace and counten- 
ance correspondent to the sublimity of the 
‘subject, when the accent of weeping misery 
breke the tenor of my contemplative ideas. 
At that moment I perceived my feet had un. 
knowingly conducted me through that favours 
ite park, which alike affords a retreat to the 
gay and the wretched—the proud and the 
humble—the ignorant and .wise—-the man of 
wealth, and him whose scanty means assure 
him not ofa second meal.....Instinetively ap= 
proaching the spot whence issued the woe: 
fraught notes, I beheld, seated beneath an oak, 
whose branches skirt the road, a Female, on 
whom the burthen of wretchedness seemed to 
press with peculiar severity. Anxious to 
gather something from her expressions which 
might lead me to a knowledge of the cause of 
her grief, unobserved by her, fk placed myself 
in the rear of an adjacent tree, where I could 
conveniently overhear and scrutinize her. A 
short pause gave me an opportunity of observ- 
ing her more minutely —Her dress bespoke 
the utmost poverty—her countenance appear- 
ed’a faithful index to her heart, and pictured 
to the feeling mind, with more fervour than 
language has power to do, the congregated 
griefs which settled there.—‘n her lap, its lit- 
tle head reclined upon her arm, lay an infant, 
whose tender limbs were but imperfectly pro- 
tected from the chilling atmosphefe by the 
friendly aid of a tatt-red apron, whose sad of- 
fice it was to receive trom the weeping eyes of 
a heart-broken parent, the trickling witnesses 
of accumulating woe.—* Poor innocent,” said 
she, “what has been thy crime to merit such 
afate?—O Edward !—O my husband !—whith- 
er art thou?—cruel, to desert thy helpless 
family, at that moment when most thy aid was 
wanting !—at that dreadful period, when want, 
haggard, unrelenting want, oppressed thy crav-— 
ing offspring—at that awful hour, when the 
unfeeling mandate of a relentless landlord, 
rang in my ears the forebeding knell of im- 
pending calamity !——She- paused—while a 
scalding flood of anguish rolled copiously © 
down her cheeKs—My heart sunk—exultéd— 
sunk—and soared alternately, as pity for her © 
sufferings, and indignation for the villain who . 
caused them, preponderated—I felt—but can-— 
not describe—it was a charming incident—one 
that I would not have escaped for treasures—_ 
but such an one as the soul of sensibility can 
alone fully appreciate-———“ Cast forth upon the 
world,” continued she, “ driven out like the - 
beasts of the field, without food, without rai- 
ment, andeven without a shelter to screen us 
from the storm—our bed the cold earth whence 
we are all derived—our covering, the bound- 
less canopy of that heaven, whither my sink- 
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ing soul ardently longs to wing its way !— 
Poor—deserted—wretched offspring ofa still 





gore wretched parent,” looking fondly on her 


infant“ may that just God, who gives equal 
succour to the tender plant as to the spreading 
oak, yield thee that protection which the cruel 
ingratitude of a father denied !——Just Hea- 
yen !—may thy vengeance still pursue the 
wretch—Ah ! no |—forbid it love !—forbid it 
mercy !—forbid it—Heaven !” Scarce 
had the last word escaped herlips, when, the 
irritation of her nerves, acting on her almost 
exhausted frame, she sunk senseless to the 
earth !—=I could refrain no longer—but rushing 
from my retreat, I raised her in my arms, and 
applying a preparation which I had in my 
pocket, in a little time she seemed to revive— 
opening her eyes, shefixed them on me with a 
vacant wildness, which satisfied me her reason 
had not yet returned—-]I still held her with one 
arm, whilst sustaining her infant with the other 
« Mock not, said she, “ the sufferings of one, 
alas! too low to-bear thy scorn——here let me 
quit in peace a life, become thus soon too 
burthensome to bear”’=-then swooned away—— 
Her words thrust needles to my heart—it was 
a cruel sting-— twas a thought my soul ab- 
horred=-I could not bear it—Mock the pangs 
of virtuous distress ?—Never—I paused—re- 
fiected—sighed—was grieved—yet could not 
utter. ca cces 


nome 














MISS CAROLINE LAURENS 8MITH, 


The daughter of Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith, late 
President of Princeton College, died lately at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. The following Biographical sketch of 
this young lady, we copy from the Trenton Federalist. 


There is something so deeply interesting 
and so awfully affecting in the death of this 
amiable young lady, that in am obituary notice, 
friendship itself knows not where to begin. 
Possessing, in an eminént degree, those virtues 
which most adorn the female character, Miss 
Smith was blessed with beauty and affability, 
that rendered virtue itself more engaging. 
Her talents which were of the highest order, 
were embellished with such elegance, soften- 
ed by such modesty, and united to such sym- 
metry of feature, aad such “ mould of form,” 
that instead of casting, they rather received a 
lustre from the adventitious circumstances 
of youth and beauty. She possessed a con- 
stant and perennial softness of manners, and a 
native good humour, which is “the balm of 
being,” a quality to which all that adorns or 
elevates mankind, must owe its power of 
pleasing—It was not that good humour, which 
arises from listlisness or ignorance, but from 
the innate qualities of the heart, the result of 
feeling and bland philanthropy, an unusual 
sweetness of disposition, always attentive to 
the enjoyment, and ever suiting itself to the 
character and feelings of her friends—at one 
time delighting in the sprightliness and viva- 
city of «wit, and another time repressing the 
follies of mirth, by the dignified deportment 
of challenged attention—With a “hand open 
as day to melting charity,” she knew the hap- 
py art of bestowing with a delicacy, which 
while it relieved, embarrassed not the object of 
beneficence by weight of obligation. Such 
were the qualities which endeared her to her 
friends—what then must be the feelings of her 
aged and bereaved parents, when to all these 
were added, the most unbounded filial piety— 
She was their faithful and attentive nurse in 








sickness, their consolation in distress, their 
“ joy in grief.” But even the officiousness of 
friendship, durst not intrude on sorrow so sa- 
cred. She has gone to the realms where sick- 
ness and sorrow are unknown, and where even 
the lamentations of affection, can produce no 
pain. 

Go live, for Heaven‘s eternal year is thine, 

Go and exalt thy moral to divine. 
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NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY, 26 1814. 


WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


—_——_— 


THE U.S frigate President, Com. Rodgers, arriv- 
ed at Sandy Hook the 18th inst. from a7 days cruise, 
in which she took and destroyed 3 British vessels, and 
brought in 30 prisoners; during which time she cross- 
ed the Atlantic a little to the westward of the Western 
Islands to the Cape de Verds; from thence to the 
windward of Barbadoes, to the coast of South Ameri- 
ca; from thence along the Caribean Sea, through the 
Mona Passage, north of the Leward Islands across the 
Gulph of Mexico to soundings off St. Augustine, and 
from thence to New-York. 

On the Ist of January the privateer schr. Governor 
Tompkins mistaking a large frigate for a British trans- 
port hauled up to her within one third of a mile, and 
commenced a brisk fire from their little battery ; which 
‘was returned with woeful interest.“« Her broad. 
side killed two men and wounded six others, two of 
them severely, one since dead; blew up some car- 
tridges on the deck which spread the fire alarmingly 
through the vessel. However, by superior sailing she 
made her escape. Captain shaler in a letter to his 
agents says, during this time “ such atune was played 
round my ears that I never wish to hear again on the 
same wey !* 

The Thais British frigate has returned to England 
from the coast of Africa, where she appre 2 » by 
force,the last British factory on that coast, and brought 
home two of the chief proprietors under the felony act, 
who are to be transported for 14 years. This vessel 
also captured several vessels under the Spanish and 
Portuguese flags, engaged in the horrid trade of man 
stealing, and liberated the unhappy people. One ves- 
sel of 183 tons had 375 human beings on board bound 
to the Brazils—three of whom had died by suffoca- 
tion since the hole was last examined. 

A London paper of November 21, says, The prince 
regent has agreed to the claims of the Indian warriors, 
in regard to head money, for prisoners of war brought 
in by them, with a view to restrain the Indians from 
murdering such Americans as may be taken by them 
in the war in Canada. The terms were proposed to 
government by a Board, of which major-general Vin- 
cent was President, which isneuiited at Kingston on 
the 2Uth August. 

A letter from an officer of the privateer Comet, of 
Baltimore, dated Porto Rico, Jan. 26, says, We have 
taken thirtees prizes, and sent four home. They are 
small, but valuable; we have taken a good sum of 
money. The rest of the prizes we sunk. We had 
from the 10th to the 11th inst. a severe action between 
Sambrero and Santa Cruz, with the ship Hibernia of 
22 guns, and full of men, which began at 20 minutes 
past 7 P. M. and ended at half past 3 A. M. within 
half pistol shot. We were obliged to haul off. We 

~were almost cut to pieces, andthe enemy worse. We 
had killed, Mr. Edward Black, prize-master, Thomas 
Sellman, carpenter, Mr. John Bony, master’s mate, 
five men severely wounded, ‘and eight more slightly. 
We heard to day, by a schooner from St. Thomas, that 
the ship got in there, and is cut all to pieées. She 
had 8 kilied and 16 wounded. 

Messrs. Clay and Russell, our ministers, to Gotten- 








_ burgh, embarked on board the U.S. sloop of war, 


John Adams, on Thursday, and put to sea yesterday 
afternoon. 

The day (the 22d of Feb.) which gave birth to the 
illustrious Washington, was brilliantly celebrated by 
the Washington Benevolent Society in this City, at 
Washington Hall, where between two and three hun- 
dred of the members sat down to an elegant dinner, 
provided by Mr. Crocker, previous to which an appro- 
priate OnaTi1on was deliyered by Henay W. Waa- 
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NER, Esq. and a collection made for the benefit of our 
suffering brethren on the Niagara frontier. E 

The committee of safety and relief at Canandaigua, 
have received, for distribution among the inhabitants 
of the Niagara frontier, who have suffered by the late 
invasion, $13,473 10, besides other subscriptions to a 
very considerable amount, not yet received. . 

It appears by the Superintendant’s annual report, 
that 226,000 bushels of salt was made at the Springs in 
Onondaga, in this state, in the course of the year 1813. 

The bill in the Assembly of this state for granting 


relief to the Niagara sufferers, and.also 5000 dollars 


for the relief of the Canadian emigrants, has past the 
two Houses, and become a law. 

Another battle with and victory over the Creek Na- 
tion is described in a lengthy dispatch dated Fort Stro- 
ther, the 28th Jan. from Gen, Jackson, to Major Gen. 
Pinckney, by which we learn, that a severe engage- 
ment took place on the 22d ult. at the bend of the Tal- 
lapossee, which terminated in the complete defeat of 
the Indians. 

The American force consisted of 800 Tennessee 
volunteers and other troops, in all 930, besides about 
300 friendly Indians. The engagement was long and 
very obstinately contested. Our loss 20 killed and 65 
wounded, 4 since dead. Loss of the enemy not accu- 
rately ascertained, but 189 were found dead on the 
field of battle. 

The house of Mr. John D. Hay, merchant of Vine 
cennes, Indiana Territory, has been burnt to the foun- 
dation, together with all the property it contained— 
and, distressing to relate, his three children were con- 
sumed in the flames 


Mupttas. 


. MARRIED. 

_ By the rev, Mr. Wyckoff, Mr. Joseph B. Gaffet, to 
Miss Eliza Brown, all of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Casar Wepfert, to 
Mrs. Louisa Pierrette Godefer. 

By the rev. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Peter Swain, to Miss 
Ann Eliza Alston. 

By the rev. Mr. A Kolhman, Mr. St. Martin Sou- 
verlie, to Mrs. Eliza Bouquet Servant, all of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Borke, Mr. Charles Ridabock, to 
Miss Caroline Osborne, both of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Lyle, Mr. James Bartow to Miss 
Ann Balster. 

At Brooklyn, by the rey. Mr. Woodhull, Mr. Thos. 
Everitt, Jun. to Miss Mary Doughty, daughter of John 
Doughty, esq. alwof that place. 





At Portsmouth, deacon Skates, aged 62, to Miss , 
Adige Folson, aged 42, after a courtship of three / 


weeks. ’ 

At New-London, Mr. Hen 
chant, to Miss Lucy Owen, 
John Owen, of that place. . 

At Huntington (Con.) by the rev. Dr. Ely, Mr. Dan- 
ie] Bennet, to Miss Catharine Hovey. 

A few weeks since at Elizabeth Town, ‘N J.) by 
the rev. Mr. M‘Dowell, Mr. Thos Whaley of this city, 
to Miss Rachel Pye, of New-Barbadoes. 


Holt, of this city, mer- 
ughter of the late Mr. 


1-2 inch high, to Miss Sarah Murphy, aged 45, only 3 
feet 1-2 inch, 


At Dublin, (2reland) Edward Kelly, aged 18, 3 
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Osituarg. 
SOHOHSS TEESE TS SOHSSSHESESESESETESSTEETE SEES ES EEES C8OOE 
DIED, 

Mr. John W. Labhart. 

Mr. Godfrey Coon, aged wd oes 

Lieut. rhomas P. Finley, of the En 

After a lingering illness Mrs, Helen C. Marsh, aged 
19, wife of Mr John C. Marsh. 

On Thursday evening, Mr John Thompson, printer, 
aged 22 years. 

Mr. Peter Wm. Winthorp, in the 27th year of his 


wat Princeton, N. J. Dr. John Maclean, formerly of 
Glasgow, in Scotland, and for many years professor of 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, of 
that place. 

At Philadelphia, Mr. Patrick Byrne, an eminent 
book-seller of that city, formerly of Dublin. 
At Hudson, Stephen Paddock, esq. aged 85, one of the 


founders of that city, and formerly President of the 


bank. 


At St. Johns, (N. B.) Jacob 8. Mott, pristar, 
merly of this city, ee 41. + 
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SSeat of the Binses. 


WILL. KING AND THE TAYLOR. 


A TALE, 
BY ALEXIS AND SINCLAIR. 


A WAG once liv’d (faith I forget his name ) 
#ut let us call him—(’twill be all the same) 
_1 say, suppose we call him William King ; 
; Rprneps veluted to that famous wight, 
Whose bum’rous pranks are read with such delight, 
And with whose fame all London tawn does ring. 


Well, Will was just as great a wag as he, 
A more mischievous dog could néver be 
For breaking lamps and knocking watchmen down ; 
And as for biking taylors, drinking, gaming, 
With other little things not worth the naming, 
' You could not find his like in‘all the town. ° 


It happen’d ence, that Will, the bailiffs dodging, 
Had.uin a dirty alley ta’en a lodging, 
In hopes those heroes of the writ to shun ; 
snd as he lay reclining on his bed, 
1 olt revol'd the riots he had bred, 
And meditated schemes of future fun. 


~ One morn, as usual, he arose from sleep, 
And from his garret window. took a peep, 

~ “Po see iFunpone was lurking near, 
When, o’er the door which fac’d hiir, painted new, 
On a large board, these words appear’d te view, 
““« Cdinelius Cabbage, taylor, dwelleth here.” 


A sudden scheme now struck our hero’s mind, 
1’ accomplish Which hé strongly felt inclin’d, 
So summon’d his fair hostess*to his rooin ; 
«¢ Good ma'am, ” said he, ‘‘ pray order your son Dick 
« To go to honest Mister Cabbage quick, 
“ And hither on the instant bid Lush come.” 


His way to Snip’s Dick ima trice explor’d, 

And summon’d Mr. Cabbage from bis board, 
With patterns and a measure to attend him ; 

The taylor joyfully doth Dick obey, 

And promises (though meaning ne’er to pay) 
That for this job he surely would befriend him, 


_ Swift as the wind Dick and the taylor flew, 
o swift I swer, that d—me if they knew 
_ Which was the upmost, or their heels or crown ; 
And having cross’d, Cabbage is usher’d strait 
Into parlour, and desir’d to wait 
Till Mr. King was ready to come down, 


When Snip had stopt for fully half an hour, 
(So strong-in’Mr*King was fastiion’s pow’r) 
He thought he heard some sovtsteps pretty close, — 
. Ewas so, for shortly after op’d es door, 
nd lo! before him stoed upon the floor, 
» “Our wag with phiz affeciedly morose. 


But e’er he enter’d, he, poor Snip to bother, 
Had made one shaulder_.higher than the other, 
. Though nature form’d him-straight and fair to boot ; 
But as atpresent heappéar’d to view, © 
You would have sworn, (upon my word ’tis truc,) 
His right side was, too. high by halfa foot. 


‘©Good morning Mr. Cabbage, he began, 
“ You are, upon my soul, the very mun 
“To find out whom I would -haye, giv’n my heart ; 
‘1 bless my stars that.Lam ledg’d so.ncar 
** A man, of whom so frequently I hear, 
* As greatly noted in the cutting art. 


* I’ve oft employ’d each person of your trade, 

“‘ And though for me they many clothes have made, 
“« Not one coul Be ie a coat to fit : 

“ Come, honest Mr, Cabbage, take your measure 

“ Pin sure it will afford ane heal pleasure, . 
If you at last should change my shape to hit.” 

“<1 do not boast,” said Snip, “likeother men, 

*s But this 1M say, there is not ove inten 


** Who can like me so neatly use-his sheers ; 


» nya pers moment hang upona halter, 


“IfLhavehad asingle coattoaglter, ~< | 
Thought I have been ataylor twenty years.” 


ge Po Prepar’d to, takes , 
ns yaar aawls Winta ta one Ack tone... 

=i vores it hump whichon one shoulder rase; 

And having ta’en the size ofeyery part, i 

“ iz swore Hed cut the jd bys thet ta 


-. OF elas he would submit, ta lose, his nose. 
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Patterns were now display’d upon the table, 
The coarset, finest, lightest, and most sable, 
When Will strait chase the best upen the cand ; 
- Why, Sir,” Says Snip, ¥ this, cloth is very high, 
* Such as few people can aflord to buy ; 
« Faith, it wi'l stand me in a pounda yard.” 


“ D—me, what’s that toyou,” said King, * 1 pray” 
** For what 1 order I intend to pay : 

“ Cost what it will, this cloth you myst procuré ¥” 
My forwardnegs,” cried Snip, “ good sir, excuse; 
“ Andpray what buttona would you lonour chuse ?”" 

“Why silver, said ourhero, tobe sure” 

With admiration, Suip now ‘don Will, 
Pleas’d at the extra charges in his bill 

Phecloth ‘and silver buttons might produce. 

“« And when,” said. Cabbage, ** would you have it done?” 
“To-morrow,” King replied, “and just at one ; 
“ Remember too to cut it neatand spruce.” —_. 


The taylor now his way did\home ward shape, 


Beset with measures, pattern-cards, and tape, 

Much pleas’d at the good morning’s job he’d made 
And when that he had reach’d his habitation, 
He said unto his spouse, with exultation, 

“ Iam resolw’d to trounce the crooked blade.” 


** What blade,” said Mrs. Cabbage, “love, I pray, 
“ Have you sa Juckily met with to-day, 


* And whom to choose, you've laid this good | 


design ?”’ i 
“ Why dear,” said he, “ an ugly crook-back’d fool, 
‘* Whom [ most certainly will make my tool, 
** Or else twice four and one do not make nine.’’ 


To purchase articles to make the clothes, 

And hire two extra workmen, Snip now goes, 
That King in proper time the coat might gct ; 

And what he wanted being soon supplied, 

He homeward with his cloth and two men hied, 
And all three to their parts with vigour set, 


$9 well did Cabbage and his men employ 
eir sheers and needles, that, te Snip‘s great joy, 
The coat was finish‘d quite next day by ten; 
And having tied it up, he cross‘d the way, 
Then shewing # to King, with glee did say, 
** You see, sir, that | keep industrious men. 


‘Meanwhile, unalter‘d was our hero‘s face, 
Although a droll exchange had taken place, 

For lo! from right to left the bump had gone ; 
But this peor Cabb did not yet perceive— 
So said, ‘‘ Now, sir, if you will give me leave, 

“*T will assist you, sir, to try these on.* 


** With all my heart, good Cabbage,“ King replies, 
“‘ Among my friends, I’ praise you to the skies, 
“If you have hit my sliape exact and true ; 
So in he thrust an arm without delay, 
But soon in angry mood to Snip did say, 
“‘ ¥ou bungling dog, this coat will never do.“ 


These tones, of passion made Snip‘s teeth to chatter, 


Who, trembling, said to King, * Pray what‘s the 
matter ?** ; 
“ Why sure,“ said Will, “ of reason you're bereft, 
‘* For, d—me, sir, if you had us‘d your eyes, 
‘** You must have plainly seen this aukward rise 
“« Was not on the right shoulder but the left. 


“ Ah, lack-a-day,!“ said Snip, “can it be so? 
** How. it could come about, i do not know, 
’ “ Though, true enough, ‘tis just, sir, asyou say; 
“IT humbly beg your pardon, sir, but vow 
“I neyer miss‘d a measure, sir, till now ; 

* But, if you_please, I alter it straightway.* 


* Well, pull it off again, cried King, “ but note— 
** At one, precisely, 1 must have the coat, 
‘* Or else another taylor Til find out !* 
* ¥ou shall, says Snip, “ at least Ili do my best; 
** But still P'swear, and solemnly protest, 
 T-can‘t conceive how tii here came about.** 


At one exact, see Cabbage. quite prepar‘d; 
But how at William King he gap‘d and star‘d, 
When he appear‘d.a straight-andupright blade ; 


“Ww hy, sir,“ saul Cabbage, **as he serateh‘d-hisrump, 


“ Pardon my boldaess, sir, bat wherefsthe lump, 
‘‘For which such large allowance I have made }* 


“What lump, said King,“ affecting strong surprise; 


“ Am I deform‘d oy crooked? D-—mn your eyes ? 
: ne Say so again, and faith ‘i knock,you down : 
‘ But, as it is, you rascal, do you see, | 
“Tf now the eet don’t fit me toa T, 
“ill take my cudgeland [llcrack your crown.‘ 
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King then the coat did seize with aspect big, 
‘While Cabbage trembled like ascalded pig, 
So.much Will action the-peor taylor scares, 
* IU) add-no more,“ said King, but onit.gees, 
“If it don‘*t, suit, egad, I'l! tweak your.nese, 
‘ And, in the bargain, tunible you down stairs !« 


Now William squeerd it-on with looks of wrath, 
But .whrt an useless quaytity,of cloth 

Did loosely hang a-down his larboard side ! 
With fury, now, he rais‘@ his stick on high, 
When Snip, perceiving danger was sonigh, 

Toek to-his hedls and ran with hasty stride. 


~ It so fell out, that on this very day, 


King had agreed a quarter‘s rent to pay, 

(Which he, asusual,had no means to do !) 
So seizing up, in haste, his other coat, 
Which now was all he in his room had got, 

_ After the taylor, to the court he flew ; 
And having reach‘d it, he, without delay, 
(As now the hardest part was left to play) 

Rush‘d out with speed, nor stopt to shut the door. 
Then vanish‘d through the alley in a crack, 
Adorn‘d with poer Snip‘s coat upon his back, 

Who, from that day to this, ne’er saw him more. 


Bisrarirg. 
- WARS ig 
OLD Horacé very truly observes, that whit. 
ever mad frolicks enter into the heads of soy. 
ercigns, it is the common people, that is, the 
honest -artizans, and the hidustrious tribes in 
the middle ranks, unoffended, and unaffending, 


who chiefly suffer, in the evil consequences of 
war, 
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LEARNING, 


THE pupils of learning are boundless, and 
they present to the mind a delightful -variety 
which cannot be exhausted. No life is long 
enough to see all the beautiful pictures which 
the arts and seiences, or which history pour- 
tray, and eloquence are able to display. 


— Ofneepore, 


A few years since James Malone,Esq. Mayor 
of Cork, imagining, if he could strip the beg- 
gars, of the miserable and. sickly appearance 
they generally made,.he should divest them of 
the strongest claim to:the charity of the hu- 
mane, made the following agreement with one 
Geoghehan, ane of: the -constables, who was 
by trade abarber, viz. He directed the barber 
to seizeall the beggars he found strolling 
within the limite of the city, for each of whom 
he promised‘a reward; but instead of bringing 
them before him. (the Mayor): he was to take 
them to his shop, and there shave, wash, dress, 
and powder them: in. the eelest manner. 
He seized about. halfa dozen, and with the as- 
sistance of razors, washballs, scissors, and pow- 
der puffs, he so completely metamorphosed 
them, that those. whom he apprehended as 
mendicants, when-they left his- shop, appeared 
like macaronies, at least uponthe head. This 
laughable scheme wae attended ‘with such 
success, that the whole tribe: (during Squire 
Malone’s mayoralty) avoided. his jurisdiction 
as carefully as if it was visited by a-pestilence. 
==——— = — SS 
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